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@ state,.of, things by which the trans- 
jon and maiketing of their products 
could be secured at a less cost. lt waa dur- 
this: eondition of tLings, with this view 
them, that they seized upon, the 
which to an extent had becomte or- 
converted them into engines 
i this necessary, work. 
As 
societ 


fa 


STALLION “SUNSHINE.” 


| and more intelligently applied. We have 
combined simplicity of construction with 
economy of power. A better knowledge of 
the strength of materials has enabled us to 
| reduce the size of all the parts of farming 
| tools, and so to avoid the clumsiness of the 
older style of implements, and at the same 
time, towecuge much effectize.work. 
We have made som@ progress, also, in 
substituting the principle of the spade, or 
the fork, for that of the plough, as the-use of 
creat advantages te adver: the rotary spader is a sufficient proof, .We 
canuaity. '**| have made some progress in the application 
of steam to the operation of ploughing, and 
the wonderful performances of the steam 
plough, in the rew instances where it has 
been tried, have indicated the possibilities 
of the fature, and shown that the time is not 
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CIENT AGRICULTURE AND 
MODERN AIDS. 
Kdilor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

At the last meeting of the Boxford Far- 
Mmere® Club, « tecture 
Augustus E. Bachelder, a merchant of Bos- 
ton, and a citizen of Boxford, in which town 
he has a rural residence, away from the 
noise and heat of the great city. 

The subject of the lecture was Ancient 
Agriculture. In its treatment the lecturer 
began to trace agriculture among the peo- 
ple in the dawn of civilization, or as far as 
our knowledge can now go towards that 
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A DISEASED COW. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


(ficial Organ of the N. BE Agricultural Society 
(S80ED WEEKLY at 
Sl & 58 Nerth Market Street, Bosten. 
(Opposite Faneuil! Hall.) 
GRO. NOYES, Proprietor ana Published. 
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tisers. [ts cireulation is large, 
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I see you give information through the 
Ploughman sometimes when asked. The 


ly? 


have ah two years old last Desomtes 


This calf did well for more than one year, 
then she seemed to fail in appetite, and lost 
flesh so fast that last spring she was the 
poorest animal I ever saw. Every thing was 
given her that she would eat or taste of 
while she was running down, so to keep the 
breath of life in her. She has lived be- 
yond all expectation. She ate a little grass 
last summer and gained some in flesh, but 
was very poor in the fall, but is stiil living. 


of 
these facts developed, the whole western 
»Mppreciating the absolute necessity 
a 


ed into a 
were 
whirlwind, and the sympathy of tné farmers 


throughout the entire country, North, South, 
East and West, was fullg enlisted. 

That there is a great wrong to be correct- 
ed there can be no doubt. The farmer in 
the East no less than in the West realizes 
too little profit from his labor. Somebody 
gets too much. The Grange movement, as 
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. NEWSPAPER DECISIONS 


lL. Uf any person orders his 
paper discontinued, he 
Must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 


An Institute of the New England Agri- 
cultural Club was held at Framingham, in 





send it until payment is made, « 
» Sad collect 
smount whether it is taken from the office or ay ae 
2 The courts have lecided , 
t p that refusing to take news- 
S pers aod periodicals from the post-office, m4 removing and 
saving them uncalled for, is prima facie evidence of fraud 
Postage on the Piove 


far distant when we shall have it in our pow- 
er to develope the resources of the great 


| West to an extent and with an economy 


dawn, among the patriarchs, giving graphic 
sketches here and there, of the form and the 
methods of agriculture, and the estimation 
in which it was held by the wisest and bes* 


here seemed to be some lameness in her 
hind parts ; her limbs were very close to- 
gether. But previous to being sick they 
stood well apart, and was a well built heifer. 


I 
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Within the United States 





Editorial, 


It is a peculiar phase of some minds that 
we occasionally meet with that they can see 
he improvement in the changes that have 
taken place in the modern plough within the 
last fifty years, and yet we now and then 
come across such specimens. 


| 


Modern civ- 
igation has made some progress whether 
men will edmit it or not, and we think the 


changes it has introduced into the imple- eymptom. A cathartic should have been| implements of the farm were few and simple, 
ments of the farm, in the direction of me-|S'¥€® immediately after the attack. One/a 


aman is 20 conte « = 


never yet dreamed of. 


=e | LOSS OF APPETITE. 


| A“ Subscriber” of the Ploughman in 
| Hopkinton wishes to know what to do for a 
| cow that has some trouble and loss of ap- 
petite. Six weeks after calving she began 
to show signs of trouble, in apparent dizzi- 
| hess or staggering. Her appetite failed and 
she refused meal and most kinds of food. 
She was ted on roots that had been frozen, 
ut the other cows had the same. He 
wishes to know what is to be done. 
The cow is evidently suffering from indi- 
gestion, dizziness is 


often a prominent 


of men, through the epochs of history. 


different and more agreeble to the workers, 
if not as profitable and briiliant, as that ot 
the feudal system, in which the few master 
minds controlled the masses of men and 
made them their slaves. 

It was in the time of the Koman empire 
t 
oecupation. Patriotism became its spur, 
and the art made rapid advances, and was 
deemed of national concernment. But there 
were fewer edible vegetables and fruits then 
than now mark modern agriculture. The 


nd heavy and exhausting. Mechanical 


chanieal inventions are among the most pound of Epsom salts with a tablespoonful | skill and sharp invention had not united 
striking indications of this progress. We | of ginger is as good as any. At this time| themselves with the tilling of the soil. The 


should nc 


t like to go back to the old wooden it may be best to give the cathartic and after | b 
plough, with its great weight, its’ clumsy| ‘tS Operation give a bitter tonic, the tincture | a 
8 y 


readth of land tilled was large for the 
mount of products obtained. It was hard- 


form, its liability to rapid decay and its) f gentian in two ounce doses in linseed|er work to be a farmer then than now. 


great cost compared with our modern 


r } bh 
ploughs. 


gruel twice a day for a few days, not 
feeding largely with other food. A little 


Then as now the necessity of making the 
soil fertile by manure, and productive by 


Improvements in the plough had begun, | good hay may be allowed, but no Indian | the destruction of weeds, stood squarely be- 
even before the close of the lastcentury. A meal or roots until digestion and the appe- | fore the farmers, and had to be met by what- 


patent had been granted for a cast-iron | 
plough to Charles Newbold, of Burlington, | 
New Jersey, in 1797, combining the mould- 


board, share, and land-side, all cast togeth- 


er, and it was regarded by intelligent plough used by men who ought to know better. It/| le 


tite is restored. 


FARMING “PLAYED OUT.” 


We not unfrequently hear this expression 


ever of skill they could command. 

The lecture was rich in historic interest, 
and was listened to with marked attention. 
The Club uaanimously voted thanks to the 
cturer for the interest he had awakened in 


The type of agriculture, in the patriarchal 
period, in which all families wrought, was 


She is half Ayrshire and half Jersey. 
have been hoping for the past year that sh 
would either live or die. Some have tol 


water with, but it has had no such effect o1 
the rest of the stock. 


able. Now what is 


of Amherst. 


8 READER OF THE PLOUGHMAN. 
Uxbridge, Feb. 18, 1874. 


t 


practitioner would have been able to deter- 
scribe remedies which would have produced 


r 
recovery 1s not favorable, yet we would ad- 
vise the following treatment : 

Take 


8 oz. of Tincture of Gentian. 


te 8 * “ Ginger. 
4 ** Muriate ef Iron. 


Mix, and give three tablespoonsful twice 
day from a quart bottle filled with linseed 
gruel. If itis found that benefit results, 
the medicine may be continued. It may be 
desirable, if the appetite is deficient, to give 
a few bottles daily, of gruel made with equal 


makers as so great an improvement that| ‘# not creditable to their judgment or their| his successful labors to instruct and enter- | P®*t* of oat and linseed meal.—(Ver. Ep. 
Peacock, in his patent of 1807, paid the or- |°°mmon sense. Some men are constitution- | tain. 
iginal inventor the sum of $500 for the | ®! grumblers and have a chronic inclination 


right to combine certain parts of Newboid’s|*® the “ blues.” 
plough with hisown. The. importance of| ®aything, and seem ‘o revel in the idea that | se 


There followed an interesting and svgges- 


They see no sunshine in| tive conversatiog, in which the lecturer and 


veral gentlethen earnestly participated, re- 





FOWL DISEASE. 


Editor Massachusetts Plough 


For afew weeks past I have observed 





this implement was so great as to command | ¢Verything is going to the dogs, or has al-| garding the quality and sources of supply of | the effect of a disease with fowls in our 


the attention and study of scientific men to | teedy gone there. Their mental and moral! fertilizers. 


improve its form and construction, and Thom-| Obliquity of vision distorts the trutts 


l 


a 


as Jefferson, in 1798, applied himself to the | 
task, and wrote 4 treatise upon the requisite 
form of the mould -board, according to sci- | 
entific principles, calculating the exact form 
land size, and especially the 


essen the friction. 


But these changes and improvements were | '"g '8 not a promi 
undeniably true. 


not readily adopted by the farming commu- 


nity. Their introduction was far slower 


be at the present day. 


clung to his old wooden plough, escertang | 
that cast iron poisoned the ground ” 


spoiled the crops. He required an ocular 


den.onstration before paying his money for lis untrue and discreditable to the judgmen 


an iron plough. 
weight of the old plough as the form of the 
the construction of the 
Ite 
draught was great, on account of the exces- 


mould-board, and 
various parts, that needed correction. 
sive frictions The share and mould-board 
were so attached as to make too blunt a 
Ite action was not uniform, and it 
to hold, 
watchfulness and great strength to prevent 


wedge. 


was difficult requiring constant 


it from being thrown out of the ground. To 





plough to any considerable depth it was 
necessary to have a man atthe beam to 
bear down. 
shod with iron to lessen the friction and pre- 
vent wear, but it was usually in strips, often 
of uneven thickness, so that the desired ef- | 
fect was not always attained. ‘The cast iron 
plough remedied these serious defects, and 
secured at least some greater uniformity in 
The the 


mould-board, which resulted from a better 


construction. modifications of 
understanding of the true principles of con- 
struction, have enabled the farmer to do 
vastly better work, and a greater amount of 
it in the same time, and at a less ex pendi- 
ture of strength, and to reap larger crops 
as the result of his labor, while the cost of 
the implement, considering its greater effici- 
ency and its durability, is less by half, prob- 
ably, than the old wooden plough. 

There can be no doubt that the saving to 
the country from these improvements in the 
plough, within the last half century, amounts 
to many millions of dollars a year in the cost 





of teams, and some millions in the cost of 
ploughs, or that the aggregate of crops has 
een increased by them many millions of 
mshels. The plough has also been modi- 
fied to adapt it to a much greater variety of 
In the mode of manufacture, too, a 
Half a 
eentury ago it was made sometimes on the 
farm, sometimes by the village blacksmith, 


soils. 
vast improvement has taken place. 


and the wheelwright. The work is now con- 
centrated in fewer establishments, which 
make it a specialty. In Massachusetts, for 
example, in 1845, there were seventy-three 
plough 61,334 
ploughs and other instruments annually, 
while in 1855 the number of establishments 
had decreased to twenty-two, which made 
152,686 ploughs, valued at $707,176.86, an- 
nually. 

We think, indeed, that the styles of many 
of our modern ploughs, and the rapidity and 
cheapness with which they can be manufac- 
tured and furnished to the farmer, are 
among the marvels of modern mechanics. 
We cannot, therefore, understand how any 
one can for a moment doubt the vast superi- 
ority of the best of ploughs of the present 
day over the old forms in common use half 
acentury ago. They have greater pulveriz- 
ing power ; they are less liable to clog ; while 
in lightness of draught, ease of holding, 
durability, cheapness, perfection of mechani- 
cal work, quality of material, completeness 
with which the surface is inverted and the 

weeds or stubble buried, uniformity of wear, 
regularity of turning the furrow slice, and 
other respects, we have made a vast and un- 


manufactories, making 


questionable improvement. In short, me- 
banieal principles are better understoec 





curvature to | pression as follows : 
| farming is “‘ played out” means that farm- B 


living business. 
admitted ; but the conclusion does not follow | ® 
necessarily. 


eads them to trv to. «=-*~ oe 
. act (08 phases, and especially farm life. 


n life | leet 
to state briefly the leading features of prac- 


Thé corresponding secretary 
ures or debates. He deems it sufficient 


The supervisor of the Plymouth County tical importance. It was admitted by all 


Agricultural Society hits the use of this ex- that . 
If the assertion that| known standard unit for fertilizing the soil. 


sing road to wealth, itis 
But if it means that Ply- 


mouth County farmers fail to secure a com- 
than any new invention that promised to |fortable subsistence, fail to educate their} 
economize labor and do better work would children, fail oftener than other men to pay in 
Many a farmer|their honest debte, fail, as a class, to dis- 
. charge creditably their obligations to society, 
or even fail in any unusual degree to secure 
the respect of the community, the allegation t 


t 


{t was notso much the|or the candor of those who make it. 


But the fact that farmers seldom confine 


themselves wholly to the legitimate opera- 
tions of the farm, but resort more or less | tilizers ; 
extensively to other avocations, is urged as 
conclusive evidence that farming is not a|*#lt, plaster, phosphates, bones, ashes, 


The fact itself must be 


In our climate, but few if any 


of the most important labors on the farm 
can be advantageously perfurmed between 


November and April. It is certainly credit- 
able to farmers, asa class, that they have 


be mould-board was often | the disposition and the ability, in the inter- 


im, to direct their energies to the successful 
prosecution of other business, at least to 
such an extent as to relieve themselves of 
the imputation of idleness, and to add some 
thing, if necessary, to an otherwise slender 
income. But whatever may be the reason, 
it is no uncommon thing in Plymouth 
County to find men who are good farmers, 
and, atthe same time, good mechanics, ac- 
ceptable preachers, successful manufacturers, 
or of reputable standing in other callings or 
And it is no inconsiderable 
item on the credit side of the farmer's ac- 
count with life, that this alternation or com- 
bination of employments enables him to es- 
cape the wearisome monotony incident to 
some other avocations, which, for months 
and years, perhapé for life, confine those 
who adopt them to the same bench or 
desk, compel them to repeat continually the 
same processes, to exercise the same mus- 
cles, or the same class of mental facul- 
ties, where any mental effort may be re- 
quired beyond the training supplied by rere 
habit. It will be easily conceded that, ex- 
cept for the impossibility of acquiring 
wealth, many a harassed employer, many a 
wearied employe would willingly submit to 
the inconveniences and possible privations, 
to which the farmer is subject, to be assured 
of that independence which enabies him to 
control his own movements, in despite of the 
clang of the inexorable bell or the shriek of 
the untiring engine; and to sleep undis- 
turbed by fears of protested notes or rumors 
of impending or ant cipated financial panics. 
And to this complexion must come, at last, 
the whole question of comparative advan- 
tage, viz: whether itis better to seek the 
reasonably certain comfort which may be 
honestly earned by tilling the soil, or to risk 
everything for-the remote possibility of 
wealth incident to some other callings. 


professions. 





——$————$ 

Fiowinec Water.—Water fiowing in « 
body, such as a river, will run sufficiently 
awift with a fall of one foot per mile. A 
smaller river will require a fall of two feet 
per mile. A brook would not keep an open 
yourse under four feet per mile, while the 
water in a small covered drain will require 
at least a fall of ten feet per mile to set the 
water in motion. 





To Prevent Cius-Foot CaBsace.—A 
German mar! et gardener in Pennsylvania 
the past season in putting out his cabbage, 
followed the German custom of “ puddling ” 
the roots of a part of his plants in a thin 
mixture of cow manure and water. Five 
rews thus a —— disease, 
growing prosperously, while remaining 
—- o Gan 1,400 plants, all died.— 

al New Yorher. 





stable manure of neat cattle is the best 


ut even this, after aseries of years, needs 
aid from other sources. As a rule, however, 
the dairy farmer is in the best condition to 
make his soil fertile, as he has the feed for 
ock, and the stock gives to him fertilizers, 
the increase of his stable and barnyard 
manures. But where pasturage in summer 
is limited in amount and in quality, it must 
be difficult, if not impossible, for farmers 
o increase largely the number of their cat- 
tle; and this, too, even if butter factories 
and cheese factories take off from the house 
help the labor spent upon the dairy. There 
are, however, other sources of supply of fer 
the seu, the swamp, the pond, the 
leaves, leaf mold, muck, sods, clover, lime, 
with 
all their cousins, stand ready for service, 
nd do wonderfully well as aids and sup- 
porters of stable manure ; and this too, even 
when there is only enough stable manure 
act the maste: part of leaven to the whoie 
& & & 


to 
pi 


Boxford. 





MAKING WINTER BUTTER. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


As you have sclicited the experience of 
some one in regard to butter making, I will 
venture to give your correspondent, Mrs. C. 
T. B., what little I know about it. We 
keep the milk in a warm “cupboard,” the 
temperature ranging from sixty to seventy- 
five degrees, ( Fahrenheit, ) in the day time, 
with no fire in the night, skim when thirty- 
six or forty-eight hours old, and put in a 
stone pot in the cellar, adding about a table- 
spoonful of fine salt to every quart of cream, 
and stir well, so as to mix evenly “at each 
skimming.” ‘The night before churning we 
put the pot of cream near the fire, within 
one or one and a half feet, stir occasionally. 
So do for an hour or two in the morning; 
scald the churn well, then rinse with a quart 
of cold water as quickly as possible; then 
if the butter don’t come by churning, in- 
side of thirty minutes, it will be owing to 
the feed that the cows have. I give my 
cows in milk the best early cut hay, “or 
rowen if I have it,” and two quarts of corn 
meal each, per day, for cows under five 
years old, and from three to four quarts for 
older cows. If I have straw, corn-fodder or 
poor hay, I'll feed it to oxen or stock not 
giving milk. We have been only fifteen to 
twenty minutes churring cream to butter 
any time this winter ; could have done it 
inside of fifteen minutes if the motive 
power had been sufficient ; the cream being 
very stiff, and soon swelling, which made it 
very difficult to turn the crank. If you 
want to get all of the cream out of the milk 
in the winter, let it freeze solid; after the 
milk has stood about twelve hours in a 


with an iron spoon. I think it would have 
the same effect in liberating the animal 
odor as heating the milk to a high tempera- 
ture, but it would be difficult to freese 
except in very cold weather. 

We used to be troubled in the same way 
that your correspondent is, years ago, and 
could think of no reason for it, but have 
since found by experience that it was on ac- 
count of the feed that the cows had; they 
had to eat their share of the corn-fodder, 
straw and poor hay, without any grain ; 
whereas, they should have the best of feed, 
the last of fall and fore part of winter, to 
keep up the flow of milk and flesh of the 
animal. I would add, that aplenty of salt 
should be given frequently. 

Yours truly, 
Pelersham, Feb. 4, 1874. 


Cc. K. W. 

















warm room, you can scrape the cream off 


neighborhood, and in no case have I seen 


ora aSuaRE pbb bee 


tion, but I shall disagree with your idea of 
the cause of this derangement, where I see 
and hear of male birds being affected in a 
similar manner as the hen, to result finally 
in the loss of the fowls, or if the weight of 
the male bird is a cause tor the hen’s singu- 
lar actions, what is it that produces a similar 
isfortune to the cock ? 

I will mention a case that came under 
my observation. One day thefore part of 
last week a neighbor’s male bird was ob- 
served sitting up like a dog, when he moved 
about he retained his upright position, slid- 
ing on his tail, and he never changed from 
this position till he died four days after- 
wards. The fowl raisers of this community 
have been sorely perplexed in this direction, 
and an explanation or remedy would be 
fully appreciated by the readers of the 
Ploughman here. GQ. W. P. 
Oakdale, Mass., Feb. 23, 1874. 

The instance given by our correspondent 
of the male bird being disease), as described, 
is the first that has come to our knowledge. 
We have frequently noticed the hens being 
“ broken down,” as the term is, and the 
trouble has always been as stated in our 
reply to another correspondent, laid to the 
weight of the cocks in the flock. We have 
gone to some trouble in examining the vari- 
ous works on poultry accessible to us, to 
ascertain if possible the cause of the disease, 
but we do not find even that the complaint 
is mentioned. Can some of our readers 


throw any light on the matter?—(Eb, 





WHO CAN BEAT THIS! 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


F. Wadleigh, of Meredith Village, New 


ten montbs old, that weigh 3210 pounds. 
l 


question through the Ploughman ? 





Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
warm water. 


blankets to retain the steam. Over al 


utes, repeat the 0; eration. 


till the horse is perfectly dry. 


me that she had lost her cud, as she was not 
seen to chew it last winter; others that it 
was lead water, as I used lead pipe to pump 


The eyes of the ani- 
mal have always been bright, and looked 
more healthy than any other part of her. 
Her hide seems to be very firm and immov- 
2 A. disease, and the 
cause, and remedy ! at can be 

hat agriculture became an art, as well as an | her ? If you neva tell, can our Prof, Creasy 


mine the nature of the disease, and to pre- Whitcomb, “I bought himfor one oi the 


ecovery. At this late stage, the prospect of 


who have had experience in poultry keeping 


I have received a line from Mr. Simeon 


Hampshire, stuting that he has weighed a 
pair of his four year old steers, which weigh 
3810 pounds; and a pair of two years and 


He wants to know whether there are any 
arger of their age in the Old Bay State. 
Can any of your subscribers answer his 


REMEDY FOR STOPPAGE OF URINE 
IN HORSES. 


Into a bag one foot square put enough 
fine salt to form a thin layer over ane side. 
Wet it with alcohol or if not at hand use 
Place the bag over the horse's 
kidneys, then wring out a blanket in very 
hot water, and place it over the bag, cover- 
ing these with several thicknesses of dry 


place the usual horse blanket. If relief is 
not obtained in from fifteen te twenty min- 
Leave the out- 
side blanket on after the others are removed 


d 


Was purchased by them of|Col. Henry S. | 
Russell, of Home Farm, Milbn, Mass, whose 


In answer to the above, it ap pears to be a reputation for having nog but the best | 
case of Marasmus, “ wasting away without bred horses in bis stables, igtoo well estab- 
apparent disease or fever.” Probably when| lished to admit of any doubfas to the pedi- 


Col. Russell says in a lettejto the Messrs. 


finest yearlings in Kentucky” 


“ Sunshine ” is sixteen Iands high and 
weighs 1100 pounds, is six years old, is dark 
bay in color, with black points, with a coat so 
fine that even in winter he would not need 
clipping, he has an excellentdispusition with 
plenty of courage, and has a natural free 
gait of ten miles an hour, ahd can walk four 


OWN BY WHITCOMB SROTHERS, BOLTON, WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS. 


miles in one hour, a valuable quality for 
road work, has fine trotting action, powerful 
stride and great muscular development, and 
whenever he is put in training we shall look 
for him among the fast ones, but his owners 


he attack commenced, a competent medical | 8"€¢ of “Sunshine” being correct one.; will retain him in the stud for the present 





for the improvement of stock. 


Sunshine was sired by Brignoli, (now 
Mambrino Prince,) he by Mambrino chief 
(the sire of Lady Thorn), he by Mambrino 


Paymaster, he by Mambrino, he by Import- | 


ed Messenger. 


Brignoli’s dam was Sally Woodford, by 
Imported Woodford. 


Sunshine’s dam was by Edwin Forrest, he 


jin 2 23. 
| 


by bay Kentucky Hunter, dam by Watkin’s 
Young Highlander, grand-dam by Duroc, 
great grand dam by Imported Messenger. 
Brignoli, the sire of Sunshine has trotted 
& two mile race, three heats in 5.20 1-2, 5.18 
1-2, 5.17 1-2, and has trotted a full mile in 
public in 2.31 3-4, and has had a private trial 


In presenting Sunshine to the public, the 
owners feel gratified in making the state- 
ment that in his veins are some of the rich- 
est and purest strains of blood, and that he is 
descended from a long list of the best stock 
the country has ever had, dating back on 
the side of both sire and dam to that un- 
doubted strain Imported Messenger. 





The Sheepfold. — 


NN Ne rr rrr eee 


WINTER FEED FOR SHEEP. 


From a recently publefned paper on the 
above subject, by J. J..Mechi, we extract 
he following items of int}, 
The proper qualities, qy 
mixtures of food have m 
health and progress of 
rich, too poor, too nitrog » too glute- 
nous, too laxative, or too &stringent. Clean 
wheat will kill a horse if fed alone, but if 
fed with the chaff and straw in which it 
grows, it is healthy. He seidom loses a lamb 
or ewe in parturition, for they are fed on 
the mixed principle. He carefully avoids 
mangolds before lomsting, and feeds sparing- 
ly of turnips. He rarely gives roots to his 
breeding animals before parturition ; they 
contain so much common alt, pctash and 
soda. Twenty-eight pounds of turnips, with 
their tops on, comtain one-half ounce of 
common salt; the same quantity of man- 
golds, with the tops, contain one and one- 
half ounce of salt; both have also a large 
quantity of potash and soda. He quotes 
Mr. Robinson, a noted veterinary surgeon, 
as saying, that when breeding ewes are fed 
large quantities of turnips, abortion is apt 
to result. This applies with great force to 
mangolds. Mr. Mechi feeds at all times 
mixed food, keeping sheep and lambs both 
tat; selling his lambs this year at twelve 
months for 73s. each. They are cross bred 
Lincolns and Down sheep. He closes with 
the pithy remark that “fat sheep make fat 
crops.” P 


IMPORT ANCE OF WATER FOR 
SHEEP. 


ad- 
to do with the 
_The nitzo- 





It is a great mistake, and the cause of 
much suffering and loss, not to supply sheep 
with water, especially milk-giving ewes. 
During the drought of 1868 many flocks 
were ruined by want of water, I know ofa 
striking instance where the animals wasted 
and were sent to Ciemeford market in evil 
condition, the owner being ignorant of the 
cause. The dealer who t them “ for a 
song” first examined the whites of their 
eyes, thinking they must have the rot or 
jaundice, but seeing all right so far, he found 
that a supply of water was the only restora- 
tive required. Grass, when in a succulent 
state contains seventy per cent. of moisture, 
but when dried, very much less. The same 
remark holds goed for clovers, etc. - When 
we give cake, corn, maltcombs, bran, ete., 
which we always do, it becomes absolutely 
necessary to provide water or the animals 
will not thrive. Give them the opportunity 
of judging for themselves by an always 
available supply and they will exercise a 
proper discretion in the matter. An iron 
water cartis on most farms an indispensable 
requisite. When food is too wet and slop- 
py, dry cotton cake or grain is a good and 
profitable regulator, Turnips aad man- 
olds a.e disproportionately watery as food 


—— Hhe Apiary. 


ADVANTAGES OF EXTRACTING 
HONEY. 


When honey is abundant, as it has been 
quite early this year, and the weather cool 
at night they will bring in honey much fas- 
ter than the brood will consume it. The 
surplgs is stored as near the broad »s possi- 
leaving no room for more brood except a 
bee hatches, when the cell is at once used 
for an egg. A worker lives but a few weeks 
—summer time—and the few hatching in 
such hive scarcely more than replace those 
that are dying off. It takes a long time 
to get a strong colony under such circum- 
stances. 


on 





With the extractor, and movable combs, | 
we can help matters greatly. These combs | 
next the brood, filled with honey, can be| 
taken out, bees brushed off, and the honey | 
thrown out and the combs returned to the | 
hive for refilling. The queen will take the 
advantage of the empty cells surrounding 
the brood and deposit eggs in much larger 
space than before. The weather being 
warm the bees will protect and nurse a 
much larger brood, which will soon greatly 
add to the number of bees. If a few pounds 
of honey be obtained we have gained that, 
besides the increase of bees. The honey 
thus obtained is of the purest kind, pure as 
the box honey, and the chances of box honey 
are much increased by the operation. 

When the colony is strong early and 
strong enough to enter the box full, and box 
honey is the greatest desideratum, the ex- 
traction can be omitted, but the quantity is 
much less than when the extracting can be 
followed up. The greatest amount of honey 
can be obtained by extracting as often as 
once in four or five days during the greatest 
yield. To test the matter fully, begin early | 
with a strong colony—it increases the bees) 
in strong colony proportionately. Bees 
have been known to increase .and not! 
swarm until they fill the combs of four or- | 
dinary hives, and collected over eighty | 

a of honey in one week, and near four | 
fundred during the season. Extracting 
honey extensively from full colonies has a| 
tendency to discourage natural swarming | 
more than putting on boxes.—M. Quinby. 
EE 
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TIME AND MANNER OF BREEDING 
SWINE. 








Let me give a few hints on that subject. 
So far as 1 can control the time, my pigs 
come in April and May; and hereafter | 
will raise but one litter a year from each 
breeder. In order to get two litters, the 
first One must come too early, and the sec- 
ond too late in the year, and both are liable 
to become stunted. I believe that one good 
litter, in the right time of the year, is worth 
any two litters that can be raised, for breed- 





or animals, hence tha.losses occasio 
them especially wi 


of dry food. Ninety per cent. of water is 
too much ; sixty-six per cent. in pasture 
g'ass is the more natural and Bip pro- 
portion. The human or animal frame has 
seventy five per cent. of water, just as good 
grass. Meatie dear for food, becauseit con- 
tains, in the lean portions, seventy-six per 
cent. of water. ‘o wonder that bread aad 
cheese are found far more economical.—Mr. 
Mechi in Mark Lane Express. 

—_—_—_—_—_ 


HONEYSUCKLE } AS A STANDARD. 
A writer in the Villa Gardener thinks 


l 





There seems to be a general desire to pu 


Taking advantage of 


cruppers—two useless 


glad to see, are gradually going out of fash 


intelligence. With the free use of its 


habituated to their use; for the 
than torward, and 


te natural 





down all unnecessary cruelty to animals. 
this commendable 
feeling, I should like to appeal to the public 
on behalf of the abolition of blinkers and 
pieces of harness— 
which I think can be easily shown to be both 
painful and inconvenient to horses. The 
midiand railway compavy, probably one of 
the largest employers of horses in the king- 
dom, has for sume time entirely dispensed 
with the use of blinkers ; and cruppers, I am 


jon, particularly with draft horses. The 
crupper frets and irritates an animal, and 
harness makers tell me there would be no 
mechanical difficulty in contriving a substi- 
tute for it. A horse's eye is a most beau- 
tiful feature, full of tenderness, fidelity and 


P aa ayes 
the animal can readily interpret the wish of 
its driver, and make the frequent use of the 
whip unnecessary. Blinkers often tease and 
distress an animal for a long time before it 
the 


sideways rather 
effect of the blink ato fore the eye out of 


that the honeysuckle is one of the most 
— flowered climbers in cultivation, 

ing rank for effect,and surpassing in 
many poin or, for instance, even the 
gorgeous colored clematis, which is in every 
modern garden. As a standard, the honey- 
sickle merits the very foremost place in our 
villa gardens. “We have seen it with 
thousands of flower umbels in pale yellow 
and pale pink, decorating villa grounds in a 
way that no single plant in tne month of 
July can do.” It is scarcely — in 
words, to portray its extreme uty and 
effectiveness, Buy a plant of it, (cost not 
fifty cents,) train or tie it to a stout stake; 
as. one would doa standard rose; prune 
it not too severely, but in the way a hybrid 
china rose ought to be done; give it a good 
soil to grow in, and it needs no further at- 
tention. It will grow into a plant that will 
astonish by its flowering capacity, thousands 
and tens of thousands ..ho have not seen it 
poryvinr me. 


t 





CucuMpgrs ON TRELLISES.—The Gar- 














ned by jing 


contain fully nine pints of water to one pint] ing 


purposes. Another gain for the one 
stem id, that the tows, after wean- 
thar pigs, in June and July, may be 
turned out on stubble fields or clover, and 
Tequire no more feed until late in the fall. 
If desired, they may be prepared for winter 
market. A sow goes sixteen weeks, or from 
112 to 118 days. The time when pigs shall 
come in is readily controlled. As much as 
that of any other live stock, it is important 
to pay great attention not only to the breed, 
but - 4 to the choice of individuals. The 
sow should produce a great number of young 
ones, and she must be well fed to enable her 
to support them. Some sows bring forth 
ten, twelve or even fifteen pigs at a birth ; 
but seven and nine is the usual number, and 
sows which produce fewer than this, must 
be rejected. It is, however, probable that 
fecundity depends also upon the boar; he 
should therefore be chosen from a race 
which multiplies quickly.—Zz. 
—_—S 


Errect OF QUALITY IN Prices or Car- 
TLE.—Afn examination of the Chicago cattle 
merket almost any day, shows a very 
marked range in price, owing to difference 
in quality. The latest general quotations 
range from $1.75 per hundred pounds for 
inferior to $6.10 for extra. Within a week 
a lot of 104 steers averaging about 1775 
pounds, (we have not the exact figures) sold 
at $6.80 per hundred. Mere size does not 
always bring the highest price. On Tuesday 
of this week a lot of 19 steers averaging 
1,400 pounds sold at $7.15, while another 
lot of the same weight sold at $5.12 1-2; a 
third, averaging about 1300 pounds sold for 
$5.70. Form and-condition have more ef- 
fect om price than mere size of carcass. 





Tue Prorits oF Farmine.—The profits 
who has not| of farming should i 


Hliscellangous, 
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AMERICAN POTATOES. 


Under this head Land and Water says: 
Upon the merits of these, as of most other 
new introductions, great diversity of opinion 
has been expressed, with no doubt an equal 
diversity of experience. No one, however. 
who has travelled the \ne pupular “ Early 
Kose,” or’eaten of them, will any longer en- 
tertain a doubt as to its great value. This 
deservedly favorite kind is now 6 standard 
sort, and in many places is the staple varie- 
ty. It is wonderful in cropping, beautiful 
in appearance, and fine on the table. We 
are bouni to consider the introduction of 
these translantic sorts a great gain, and are 
confirmed in our opinion of their merits 
upon finding that this season the committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society have 
found it necessary to award a first class cer- 
tificate of merit to two new varieties, of 
which samples came from America to be 
tried in the Chiswick grounds this past sum- 
mer. ‘These two are amongst the four to 
which our attention has been directed by 
Messrs. Hooper, of Covent Garden, who 
have from the first been the principal intro- 
ducers of American kinds into this country. 
Extra early Vermont and Vermont Beauty 
are the two which the society have singled 
out for special honors, the latter being pro- 
nounced the best second early potato in 
the trial ground. The other two varieties 
introduced by this firm are Compton’s Sur- 
— and Early Gem. Of these four the 

xtra Early Vermont appears to be the 
earliest, a in ten days before the Early 
ose.— Ex. 





HARVESTING ROOT CROPS. 

The N. Y. Tribune publishes a letter from 
Mr. P. T. Quinn, in which he says : Carrots, 
beets, parsnips, and turnips are now very 
generally cultivated in rows, by those who 
raise any or all of the kinds enumerated, to 
any extent. When the time arrives for 

ulling, each man or boy takes two rows 
and pulls them, and as fast as pulled they 
are placed in one row, side by side, one 
deep, ana in the same relative position. 
The next two rows are pulled and placed in 
the same way, with the roots of row number 
two facing those of number one. By follow- 
ing this plan with every four rows the labor 
of gathering the roots, when topped, will be 
found much less. The main point to be 
carried out, in pulling and placing turnips 
or other kinds of roots, is te be sure and 
keep the necks as near ina straight line as 
possible. With an hour’s practice a man 
can pull and place the roots in this position 
about as fast as if throwing them in heaps. 
One active man can cut off the tops as fast 
as two can pull. Equipped with an ordinary 
table knife the boy follows the puller, sever- 
ing each tep in turn, and frequently two at 
once, without removing the roots from the 
position in which they are placed by the 
men pulling, so there is notime wasted in 
taking up and throwing down the turnips, 
beets or carrots. The topper keeps con- 
stantly moving along the line of each row, 
cutting off the tops as he walks along, being 
forced to make enough of motion to kee 
warm even on a cool day. 1 have toppe 
8 xty ruta bagas by this method in a minute, 
when trying hard to work against time. 





New AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT.— 
English patents tmve been granted for im- 
provements in agricultural apparatus for 
thinning turnips, or other roots or plants. 
In these the frame is supported on a pair of 
wheels fixed on an axle, and there is loose 
on the axle a bevel wheel which is in gear 
with a bevel wheel on the front end of a 
longitudinal shaft having fixed on its back 
enda wheel center on which the hoes or 
other thinning parte are fixed. A transverse 
bar is fixed on the underside of the frame, 
and carries a pair of paring coulters or 
small shares for paring or slicing the sides 
of the drill. The rake is fixed on one side, 
so that the horse may walk along the furrow 
on one side of the drill that is being 
thinned, and the handles are also set on the 
same side, so that the agriculturist may 
follow in the same furrow. A light wheel 
is fixed adjustably to one of the handie bars 
to regulate the depth at which the thinners 
work. 





Turnip Fiavor ix Butrer.—The Irish 
method/of arresting or destroying this flavor 
in the milk of turnip fed cows, is said to be 
very efficient, and certainly worth ing. 
Belore setting the fresh milk, sour milk is 
mingled with it, hastening the process of 
souring and preventing the flavor which is 
said to be caused by the milk a 
ly. In many Irish dairies, the whole milk 
is churned, as the butter thus made is 
considered superior in color and flavor to 


accordance with the notice given, on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 26th. Although the great storm 
of the previous day had rendered travelling 
by carriage somewhat difficult, when we ar- 
rived at the hall at about ten -o’clock some 
two hundred persons had already gathered. 
On account of the defayed trains the meet- 
ing was not called to order until nearly 
eleven, at which time the hall was well filled 
with representative men, not only from 
Massachusetts, but from Maineand New 
Hampshire. 


Opening Address of Col. Needham. 


Hon. Daniel Needham, the President, 
called the meeting to order, and in his open- 
ing address referred to the wide spread in- 
terest manifested in the work of the Club, 
and said that various calls were made by 
gentlemen from Vermont and Maine for 
sessions of the Institutes of the Club in 
their respective states. He said that the 
Club relied for support upon the generosi- 
y of its members and the people forming 
the community in which the sessions are 
held ; that its organization was entirely of a 
voluntary cheracter and that it neither ex- 
pected or asked support of the State or Na- 
tional Government. Although it was easy 
to establish the fact that the interest of Ag- 
riculture was the interest of the government 
of a free people to a much larger extent than 
any other industral interest. It was once 
said by Abbott Lawrence in a public ai- 
dress that after having been a merchant in 
Boston for more than thirty-five years, only six 
per cent. of the men engaged in mercantile 
—_— had attained success; that ninety- 
‘our per cent. either became bankrupt, or 
died leaving feeble support for their wives 
and children. 

This startling statement can be as truth- 
fully made to-day as it was thirty years ago, 
and yet it must be borne in mind that these 
mén whose failures are thus announced, to a 
very considerable extent were educated to 
their callings, it having been the established 
custom of Boston, New York and other cit 
merchants, to require a ial training ‘o 
uthe required for this qualification is never 
less than three years, and frequently er- 
ceeds that period of time. During this pe- 
riod of apprenticeship the smallest nominal 
wages are paid as compensation ; for the 
first year it being fifty dollars, the second 
year a hundyed, the third a hundred and 
fifty, the fourth two hundred, and should a 
fifth be required, two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars would be the representative money value 
of the service of the apprentice. Now when 
it is considered how small a portion of these 
young men ever attain pecuniary success, 
should not the young man leaving his coun- 
try home for city life and mercantile pur- 
suits, hesitate and look thoughtfully about, 
sufficiently long to canvass the chances 
which he has the right to anticipate. If he 
isa poor young man his father’s purse must 
be largely called upon to enable him to 
qualify himself for his pursuit, the compen- 
sation which he is to realize being at first 
inadequate to his clothing, and never reach- 
ing a sum sufficient to pay his board. 
urning from this view of prospective 
success the young man may study the statis- 
tics easily gathered from his own neighbor- 
hood or any farming community, which es- 
tablishes the fact that only four per cent. of 
the young men brought up to agricultural 
pursuits ever become bankrupt, or die with- 
out leaving a comfortable support for those 
to whom they are bound by domestic ties. 
The interest of the government is to secure 
for all its citizens an honorable success, and 
if while on the one hand ninety+four per 
cent. of the men bred to merchantile 
pursuits prove ‘ailures, anc on the other only 
four per cent., has not the government a deep 
and abiding interest in contributing to the 


~means by which our young men shall be pe- 


culiarly fitted to secure the highest degree of 
success attainable from the pursuits of agri- 
culture. If but a small portion of these 
failures could be averted what a vast amount 
of human misery would be saved to man- 
kind, and what a noble contribution would 
be made to human happiness. Can it be 
saidin view of this consideration of the 
subject that the State has no interest in the 
callings which may be selected by its citi- 
zens? Does not the happiness of society, 
its virtue and its strength, as well as its 
wealth depend upon these considerations ? 
Let not the State with grudging hand con- 
tribute to its institutions which aid in the 
development of our agriculture. Let not 
the people blindly judge of the merits of 
our agricultural schools, or the lasting and 
permanent work which in the end they will 
be sure to accomplish. Let the Legislature 
see to it that its agricultural college does 
not languish for support, but let it feel that 
the success of the college is the success of 
the people, and the success of the people is 
a wealthy State and a well filled treasury. 
Col. Needham then went on to speak 
farming as a pursuit in New England and 
in the West, saying that the young man hav- 
ing first decided to be a farmer must then 
decide the location of his farm, whether it 
shall be east or west, on the mountain side 
or in the valley or on the prairie; whether 
he would devote himself to the production 
of sheep for breeding purposes, to the pro- 
duction of wool for a market, to the produc- 
tion of cattle or horses or any other specific 
department of the varied industries offered 
by agriculture ; upon the decision of the 
character of his industry must to a large 
extent depend the selection of his location, 
and although it may be true that certain 
agricultural productions may be raised at a 
less cost on cheap and rich land, yet it does 
not necessarily follow that the largest 
amount of money will be realized from the 
cheapest and richest land. The question of 
location being of enormous consequence, as 
upon that must turn the cost of marketing 
and transporting the product. The Granges 
of the West which have been established in 
every town and almost every wie of many 
of the far western States, the influence of 
which is now felt in the remotest parts of 
the country and has shown its hand in the 
Legislation of the National Government, 
were organized originally as a so-ial institu- 
tion for the moral and intellectual devel- 
opment of men and women living in sparsely 
pulated sections of the western country. 
ut the western farmers finding the product 
of their industry largely consumed by trans- 
portation and yxteare a and finding that 
after taxes and labor bills were paid scarcely 
anything remained for the purchase of the 
comforts, to say nothing of the luxuries, of 
home, and finding themselves in their dis- 
tant homes surrounded by institutions both 
educational and religious, which days of a 
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that made from churningcream. A mix’ 
composed of three and one-half pound 


or| better peeeperity | 


enabled them to or- 





bean meal, oats and bran, mixed 
with water, is given daily, 
each cow ; 


rs , and finding that they 
had not the means to move to and organize 
new tomes, or return East to the ones which 


the| they long since abandoned, felt that the nece:- 














sity was upon them to arrange and develope 


now being prosecuted, is endeavoring to 
solve thisenigma. ‘That the producer of a 
bushel of corn should go through all the 
pr n to its production, and in 
addition fit it for the market by storing and 
curing it, as it cannot be marketed in its 
green state, and then transport it by horse 
power from four to ten miles to a market 
and realize for all this labor onlyjtwenty- five 
cents, is evidence that something is wrong. 
That the railroad and commission merchant 
by transportation of that corn twelve hun- 
dred miles, should add to its market value 
three times as much cs the producer was 
paid for the prodnet, and that while the pro- 
ducer barely lives the others grow rich and 
thrive, is evidence that the welfare of the 
masses demands some change. 

A bushel of corn produced in New Eng- 
land would yield the producer three times as 
much as the Western farmer has obtained— 
and the cost of production would be but 
little if any more. At the same time the 
average yield of corn to the cultivated acre 
in New England is greater than in the 
West. This would seem to be conclusive 
evidence that no man can afford to raise corn 
fora market on the western prairies. If 
the farmer of the west had capital he might 
convert his corn into pork, or beef, or wool, 
and then after waiting two or three years 
forhis crop of corn to be converted into 
money be able to show a creditable balance 
sheet in favor of Western farming. 

But in any view, the West must perpetu- 
ally pay tribute to New England. The sheep 
which we breed in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Connecticut, and send west to 
Texas and other states, soon deteriorate 
from the influence of both soil and climate. 
So that in avery few years, the Western 
sheep breeder again sends East for his seed 
sheep. We need have no fear if proper 
intelligence is incorporated into our farming 
labor, but that it will be abundantly remu- 
nerative on our New England soil. 

Col. Needham then proceeded to speak of 
other special departments of agricultural 
industry, wherein the advantage of the East 
over the West was apparent. He had no 
doubt as capital increased among the farm- 
ers of the West, the necessity of selling 
thats -vemt-rtewrs orogeny han. were. fittad 
said men must be careful inp thee 
locations and in estimating their necessities, 
and not locate and enter into the production 
of crops, which, when converted to money 
would be entirely absorbed by transporta- 
tion. You need not be disappointed if you 
buy a farm and raise corn twelve hundred 
miles from the place where it is sold, if your 
crop is not very remunerative. You need not 
blame the railroad or the commission mer- 
chant either. The difficulty was in your 
own poor judgment when you allowed the 
richness or the cheapness of your land to 
influence you—when you should have been 
influenced by a careful consideration of the 
results before you locate. 

I say it, and say it boldly, that no man 
living fifty miles west of Chicago, has ever 
become rich by legitimate agricultura’ in- 
dustry. Thousands of men who have bought 
farms and located in the West have grown 
rich ; but their wealth has been made by the 
rise in their real estate—their farms having 
been located near some point which has 
developed into a centre for trade and busi- 
ness. Yet, here in New England every 
town and village has its farmers who have 
not only secured a competency but who 
have made themselves absolutely rich by 
their legitimate business of agriculture. | 
can see before me in this hall many men of 
this character. 

Now what we want is, not only to go on 
in New England as we have in the past, 
but to improve and do better. These meet- 
ings are well adapted to the public consider- 
ation of obstacies in the way of our work. 
As they appear, we will consider them and 
ascertain if possible how they may be re- 
moved. If we get too small a share of the 
marketable value of our products, we will 
ascertain the reason, and apply the remedy. 
If the fault is in the cost of transportation 
persistent appeal te the Legislature may 
remedy it. If it isin the middlemen who 
sell ovr products in the market, the remedy 
is within ourselves—combine together—un- 
derstand the difficulty and without complain- 
ing apply the remedy in a manly and busi- 
ness like way. 

If the fault was in ourselves in not exer- 
cising a proper judgment, let us not berate 
the railroads, but acknowledge to our chil- 
dren and the public our grave mistake, and 
warn them that they may not blunder in the 
same direction. 

Col. Needham then introduced the Hon. 
Charles L. Flint, Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 





Address of Hon. Chas. L. Flint: 


The subject was the Reproductive Organs 
of the Cow, illustrated by numerous dia- 
ams, the explanation of which it is very 
ifficult to report so as to make the struc- 
ture clear without the diagrams themselves 
to refer to, as cases of false presentation of 
the foetus and other derangements of the ani- 
mal system are frequently occurring on the 
farm, where it is often difficult to procure 
the services of a competent veterinary sur- 

n. All questions of this kind are extreme- 
y interesting to an audience of farmers. The 
lecture was listened to with great attention 
throughout. 

This subject opens up an important field 
of study for every farmer who has the re- 
a of the care of stock, and 1t is for 

interest of every one to inform himself 
of the structure ot the animal system so far 
as to be able to render any assistance that 
may be n , by means of which the 
life of a valuable cow may often be pre- 
served. 


Address of Dr. E. L. Sturtevant. 


The adulteration of milk has been a pro- 
cess long understood and diligently prac- 
tised. In the hands of some ithas become 
an art. There isa vast difference between 
the simple extending of the fluid by the ad- 
dition of water, and the result attained by 
the artist in lactic deceptions. If the litera- 
ture of the subject be consulted, it would 
seem as if it would be easier to state what 
has not been used than what has been used; 
and in fact the statements are so varied, and 
80 persistently are the same assertions quo- 


ted again and again, that erroneous ideas in 
regard to adulteration prevail. — ‘ 
he rationale of adulterstion is to deliv- 
er to the consumer a 9 measure of fluid 
than the deliverer pays for. Water is there- 
fore added to an extent greater or less, ac- 
cording to the rapacity or boldness of the 
manipulator. As this addition changes the 
ap of the fluid somewhat, the next 
lawe & to reatore the A color, give 
consistensy OF aw to 
eause the fluid to take on a character and 











